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THE ALDINE. 



ROSA BONHEUR AND HER TIGER. 

When 1 heard, the other day, that Rosa Bonheur 
had at length finished her great painting, "The 
Tiger," upon which she has been at work for nearly 
thirteen months, and which she herself has frequently 
pronounced her chef-d'oeuvre, I took the first train 
for Fontainebleau in order to pay the great female 
painter a visit, and to see what could not but be a 
rare work of art. When I had been at her villa 
before, in 1865, M'lle Bonheur had received me with 
charming kindness, and, upon bidding her adieu, I 
had received a pressing invitation to see her again. 
So I knew that my visit would not be altogether un- 
welcome. 

It was raining when I reached the villa, which lies 
within a stone's-throw from the railway depot ; and, 
when I entered M'lle Bonheur's sitting-room, she 
was there in a water-proof cloak ready 
to go out ; but she would not hear of 
it when I expressed my regrets at 
having come at so inopportune a mo- 
ment and offered to repeat my visit 
some other time when she would be 
more at leisure. 

"Oh, no, no!" she said, "you do 
not disturb me at all. I was just going 
to visit my animals ; and, as I see you 
have an umbrella, why, accompany 
me. I will show you my pets." 

Everybody knows that M'lle Bon- 
heur is not only a great painter, but 
also a great lover of animals ; and that 
she has spent no small portion of her 
fortune in purchasing fine horses, 
magnificent cows, curious looking 
sheep and goats, and the like. In ef- 
fect, she has quite a menagerie ; and 
there is, perhaps, no place in the world 
where cattle are so well taken care of, 
so well fed, so snugly quartered, as in 
the stables of the Villa Bonheur. M'lle 
Bonheur does not show these animal 
treasures to everybody, and, hence, I 
accepted her offer with explicable 
eagerness. 

While we were crossing the garden 
in the rear of the villa, I told her what 
had brought me to her. " You want 
to see my ' Tiger ' ? " she exclaimed, 
merrily. " Well, I have two of them 
— one alive, in a cage, and the other, 
his portrait, on canvas. You shall see 
the former first, and then you will be 
better able to judge the latter." 

This was quite a revelation to me, 
M'lle Bonheur had added the most 
terrible of quadrupeds to her men- 
agerie, which had hitherto contained 
only representatives from the peace- 
ful realm of pastures. But she had 
undertaken to paint the monarch of 
the jungle, and so she had to study 
him very carefully. M'lle Bonheur led 
me, in the first place, to a curious struc- 
ture standing in front of the stables, 
from which a curious concert of ani- 
mal voices was resounding. 

Pointing to the oblong pavilion, 
which seemed to have been built en- 
tirely of iron and glass,; she. said, 
"There is my tiger." V 

We entered the pavilion, and I beheld, in the 
largest and most comfortable cage in which a wild 
beast, perhaps, ever was incarcerated — a superb 
Bengal tiger. What a magnificent animal it was ! 
Nothing could be more regular and beautiful than its 
striped skin ; nothing more terrible than its tail, its 
deadly claws, its head with the eyes dreamy and half 
closed. 

Involuntarily I uttered an exclamation of admira- 
tion as I gazed upon the tiger, which was lazily 
stretched out, and hardly seemed to notice our ar- 
rival. 

"Is not Nero beautiful?" asked M'lle Bonheur, 
with evident pride. 

" Does he know you ? " I said. 

" Wait a moment." 

She stepped close up to' the grated cage. 

" Nero ! " she said to the tiger. 

Nero opened his eyes, then rose slowly to his feet, 
approached the grate, and, with a shocking lack of 
gallantry, indulged in a yawn, during which he dis- 



played the most formidable teeth 1 ever saw in my 
life. 

M'lle Bonheur addressed a few kind words to him. 
Nero acknowledged them by moving his tail, and I 
believe, if a tiger can smile, he tried to do so. Then 
he uttered a low roar. 

" Do you know what that means ? " asked M'lle 
Bonheur. 

I confessed that I did not. 

" Nero is begging." 

" A tiger begging ! " 

" Yes ; he knows that 1 never come to him empty- 
handed." 

Nero's mis.tress took a small iron spit from the 
wall, and went to the end of the passage in front of 
the cage. There was an iron box there, and from 
it she took with the spit a rather large piece of meat. 

The tiger, meanwhile, had become all attention. 



Nay, I am almost sure 
I said ; and she joined 




" Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

He followed every motion of his mistress with his 
eyes, and when she stepped up to the railing in front 
of the cage, and handed him the piece of meat, he 
snatched it away from the spit and devoured it in a 
second. 

" Now you will see how amiable Nero is," said 
M'lle Bonheur to me. 

" A tiger amiable ! " 

" Yes ; he knows that is all he will get now, for it 
is not feeding time ; and he will not beg for any more 
meat." 

In fact, Nero did not manifest any craving for more 
meat. He quietly lay down again, and seemed to fall 
into a doze. 

"Are you not sometimes afraid of this tiger?" I 
inquired. 

"At first, you may imagine I was," she replied; 
" but now I am no longer so. On the contrary, I 
sometimes feel a strange desire to enter his cage." 

I could not suppress an exclamation of horror. 

" I tell you the truth," she said, seriously ; " I be- 



lieve he would not hurt me. 
he loves me." 

" What a singular lover ! " 
in my hearty laugh. 

M'lle Bonheur then told me how she had managed 
to obtain her Nero, who, she proudly said, was by far 
the finest tiger in France, if not in Europe. When she 
resolved to paint a tiger two years ago, she resolved, 
also, to purchase one. However, none of the speci- 
mens she could have bought in Paris suited her, and 
one day she heard from M. Alfred Assolant that the 
proprietor of a menagerie at Blois, named Sentenac, 
had a superb young tiger. To Blois, therefore, she 
repaired, and, as soon as her eyes fell upon Nero, she 
said that he was the animal she wanted. Sentenac, 
the proprietor, expressed his willingness to sell her 
the tiger; but here an unexpected obstacle arose. 
M. Sentenac had a young daughter, an only child, 
who was passionately attached to 
Nero. They had received the latter 
as a mere cub, and the girl had then 
nursed him like a baby. No wonder 
that she protested against the sale of 
the tiger; and, as Sentenac, though 
not afraid of lions and tigers, was 
not proof against the tears and pray- 
ers of his daughter, Rosa Bonheur 
came near being told that she could 
not have Nero. But she is a shrewd 
little woman, and, finding out that 
M'lle Sentenac was engaged to be 
married to a poor young man at Blois, 
she made him a handsome present on 
condition that he should overcome 
the resistance of his fiancee to the 
sale of the tiger. In this way she 
secured Nero. She paid fifteen thou- 
sand francs for him, and the pavilion 
in which he is confined cost her five 
thousand more. 

We next visited the stables ; and I 
could not find words to express my 
admiration for this collection of su- 
perb animals. It seemed as if the 
finest specimens from the agricultural 
exhibitions of a dozen years were 
assembled in these stables, which are 
as conveniently arranged as they are 
kept scrupulously clean. 

M'lle Bonheur is rich, and she can 
afford to spend a great deal of money 
upon her pets. She told me they cost 
her as much as twenty thousand 
francs a year. Nero, alone, eats daily 
more meat than fifty men can con- 
sume. 

I was anxious to see the picture of 
the tiger, and my time was limited. 
When I told her that, she. readily led 
me back to the villa. She took me 
into a small but high room in the 
northeastern corner of the ground- 
floor. There were two large windows 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, 
so that all effects of light and shade 
could be easily obtained. 

Against the wall stood " The Tiger." 
I could not turn my eyes from it. 
There was Nero, having just emerged 
from the jungle. A painter of animals 
,has never probably succeeded in ren- 
dering, in an equally striking manner, 
the terrible expression of the face of a tiger fixed 
upon his approaching prey — the proportions of his 
huge, but symmetric body. Color, surroundings, 
light, attitude — everything is perfect ^-worthy of 
Rosa Bonheur's genius. 

When I finally turned to the great woman who had 
created this magnificent work, I was too deeply 
moved to speak. I pressed her hand m silence, and 
she appreciated this mute yet eloquent appreciation 
of her genius. — Evan Goderzch. 



A GHILANI SONG. 

I knocked, and knocked till midnight, 
They did not open the door : 

I looked for my little sweetheart — 
She came to me no more ! 

The watchmen came and bound me, 

(See, both my wrists are sore,) 
I swear no lover was ever 



Abused like me before ! 



-John Sydney. 



